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«2-#/*# HEADLINE NEWS 


Farmers Are Warned | 
Of Inflation Danger 


President Roosevelt, Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace, and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard made radio speeches on March 
9, celebrating nine years of the New 
Deal farm program. (See “Food for 
Victory” on page 6.) 

Farmers gathered at special din- 
ners in many communities, to listen 
to the speeches. 

The President warned of the 
danger of inflation. He said: “If all 
prices keep on going up, we shall 
have inflation of a very dangerous 
kind—we shall have such a steep rise 
in prices and the cost of living that 
the entire nation will be hurt.” 

‘Inflation” comes about when a 
’ gets into 
bad shape. First, the prices of farm 
and factory products begin to rise. 


nation’s financial system 


This means that the cost of living is 
Workers demand higher 
that their may 
keep up with the increasing cost of 


higher 
Waves, SO income 


living 


Because the factories must pay 
higher wages, the prices of factory 
products go up again. Farmers, too, 
must keep up with the cost of living, 
and so they raise the prices of their 
products again. The President ex- 
pressed it in these words: “The cost 


of living goes up through the roof | 


and wages go up through the roof.” 

After the First World War, Ger- 
many went through a period of in- 
Prices rose so high that the 
savings of a lifetime would not buy 
a ham sandwich. It took 40 billion 
paper marks* to equal one cent. 

In order to prevent inflation, Con- 
Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson the power to 


Hation 


gress has given to 
control prices. But Mr. Henderson’s 
power is limited, especially when it 
comes to the prices ot tarm prod- 





ucts. Many economists*® believe that 
our Government must take stronger 
ste ps 

It was reported that the President 
is considering a plan to put “ceil- 
and 
profits, in order to keep them from 
rising further. 


ings’ on all wages, prices, 


Admiral King Named 
Supreme Commander 


Admiral Ernest J. King last week 
was placed in supreme command of 
the United States Navy. 

Admiral King already held the 
position of Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet. He will con- 
tinue to hold this position, and will 
also be Chief of Naval Operations. 
These are the two highest positions 
in Navy, usually held by two men. 

Admiral King now has the task 
of planning all the operations of our 
far-flung Navy, and also of carrying 
out the plans by direct orders to our 
three fleets—the Atlantic Fleet, the 
Pacific Fleet, and the Asiatic Fleet. 

To handle the details of Admiral 
King’s work, two assistants were ap- 
pointed. One of them is Rear Ad- 
miral F. J. Horne, assistant to the 
Chief of Naval Operations. The 
other is Rear Admiral Russell Wil- 
son, Chief of Staff of U. S. Fleet. 

The reorganization of the Navy 
commands was the second step 
toward “streamlining” our armed 
forces, to provide for better coop- 
eration. The first step was the reor- 
ganization of the Army commands 
(see last week's issue, page 4). 


Harris & Ewing 


Navy leaders call on President 
Roosevelt: Adm. Ernest J. King (left), 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
(center) and Adm. Thomas C. Hart, 
returned from Southwest Pacific. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8. 





‘mittee last week held hearings on 





CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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Snake in the Grass 
(See article on page 4) 


Anti-Poll Tax Bill 
Gets Senate Hearing 


Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
has introduced a bill to abolish the 
poll tax in presidential and con- 
gressional elections. 

The poll tax is a tax which must 
be paid by a citizen before he is 
allowed to vote. The amount of the 
tax is one or two dollars. Only these 
eight states have poll taxes: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennesse: 
Texas, and Virginia. 












Opponents of the poll tax say that 
it is undemocratic, because it keeps 
poor people from voting. There ar 
about 10 million Americans who do 
not vote because they cannot afford 
to pay the poll tax. 

In the states without a poll tax, 76 
per cent of the eligible voters cast 
their ballots in the last president 
election. But in the poll tax stat: 
only 27 per cent paid the tax and 
voted. 

The Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
the Pepper Bill. One witness said 
that poor people in the South have 
to choose between voting and a new 
pair of shoes for one of the children 
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Japanese forces last week con- 
tinued to advance in the Southwest 
Pacific area, shown on map below. 

In their drive toward Australia, 
the Japanese invaded New Guinea. 
This is the second largest island in 
the world (Greerland is the larg- 
est). For more information about 
New Guinea, see “Stamps Tell 
Stories” on page 16 of this issue. 

The western half of New Guinea 
is a part of the Dutch East Indies, 
while the eastern half belongs to 
Britain. Japanese soldiers landed 
and seized Salamaua and Lae, two 
of the chief towns of Britain’s half 





of the island. Japanese planes car- 


Australia Menaced; We Send Aid 


ried out 13 air raids on Port 
Moresby, the chief British seaport. 

New Guinea is only 100 miles 
from Australia, at the closest point. 
The Japanese can use bases in New 
Guinea to launch an attack on Aus- 
tralia. 

A Japanese invasion fleet sailed to 
the Solomon Islands, east of New 
Guinea, and Japanese _ soldiers 
landed on one island. These islands 
were German possessions before the 
First World War (1914-1918). After 
that war, they were taken away 
from Germany and placed under 
Australian rule. 

The Japanese attack on the Solo- 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


mons brought them several hundred 
miles closer to the U. S.-Australian 
supply route (see map). The Jap- 
anese plan to cut this route, so as to 
stop our shipments of men and sup- 
plies to Australia. They can use 
bases in the Solomons to launch 
raids on our ships on this route. 

U. S. aid is going to Australia in a 
steady stream. Last week it was an- 
nounced that an A. E. F. of thou- 
sands of U. S. soldiers had arrived in 
Australia. The troop transports were 
convoyed by warships across the 
Pacific. During the voyage, the 
Japanese attacked several times. But 
our planes and warships drove them 
off, and every one of our soldiers 
reached Australia safe and sound. 
The number is a military secret 
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THE RACE FOR INDIA 
Sir Stafford Cripps vs. Japan 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS, a mem- 
ber of Britain’s War Cabinet who 
formerly Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, has been given a task of the 
greatest importance. It is to win the 
wholehearted cooperation of India 
in the war against the Axis. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
announced that Sir Stafford would 
vo to India, taking with him a plan 
designed to satisfy the Indians’ 
erievances. The details of the plan 
were kept secret until Sir Stafford 
could confer with Indian leaders. 

In carrying out this task, Sir Staf- 
ford is racing against the Japanese 
arm) navy. The Japanese are 
now in a position to attack India 
bv land (from Burma) and by sea 
(across the Bay of Bengal). On the 
map above, you can point out these 
invasion routes. 

There are 


Was 


and 


several reasons why 
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India is of great importance to the 
United Nations. First, there is India’s 
geographical location. The shipping 
lines from Europe to the Far East 
run through the Indian Ocean, 
south of India. The United Nations’ 
supply route to China, the Assam 
Road, runs through India. The sup- 
ply route to Russia runs through the 
Arabian Sea, west of India. 

The second reason for India’s im- 
portance is its manufacturing re- 
sources—raw materials and factories. 

The raw materials include oil, 
iron, manganese, mica, and coal. The 
factories produce big guns, shells 
and ammunition, tanks, automobiles, 
small warships, and civilian goods. 

Then there is India’s potential* 
military strength. At present, there 
are about a million Indian soldiers 
in Britain’s army. But vast India, 
with its population of more than 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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350 million, could easily raise an 
army.of three million men. 

Why have the Indians held back 
trom supporting the United Nations? 
It is not because they want the 
Japanese to win. The Indians want 
to fight against the Axis, but as free 
men. They want independence from 
Britain, or at least more self-rule. 

This problem is made even more 
difficult by the warring groups in 
India. The 240 million Hindus ar 
the largest population group. The 80 
million Moslems (Mohammedans 
are the second largest group. 

The Hindus and Moslems are co 
stantly quarreling because of thei 
religious differences. For example 
cow worship is part of the Hindu 
religion. The killing of cows is abso 
lutely forbidden. The Moslems, 0: 
the other hand, have a religious feast 
at which a cow is killed as a sacri 
fice. This religious difference has 
caused fierce riots in Indian cities 

Sir Stafford Cripps must not onl) 
win the Hindu leaders to his plan 
He must also win over the Moslems 
and other minority* groups. 
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Letter from 


CHILE 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


I live in Puerto Montt, in the south 
of Chile, which is full of vegetables and 
wonderful flowers. Here are beautiful 
landscapes and placid nights. 

At the moment I am writing to you, 
it is hailing. Although we are in spring 
now (December), it rains like in win- 
ter. When it rains, we play ping pong 
at our Sport Club, and sometimes we 
go to the snow to ski. We also skate in 
a large field. The rest of the time we 
wall studying. I like, too, to swim, to 
ride, and to hear the radio. 

Soon summer will come. Chile is a 
touring country, because it has such 
wonderful landscapes. In the south 
there are beautiful isles with plenty of 
big trees, and it is really pretty when 
the copihues, our national flower, grow 
up, climbing through the branches. The 
opihue is a little plant with red, pink, 
x white flowers, that lives in the tops 
of trees, growing up always to reach 
the sunshine. 

I am very fond of reading. My fav- 
ite authors are Wells, Sabatini, Du- 
and Sir Walter Scott, though I 
have read only two novels of his—Ivan- 
hoe, and Quentin Durward. I like also 
the adventures of Zane Grey and Jack 
London. I like to write. I have written 
two short stories for my own amuse- 
nent. 

I'm the president of the Academia 
Literaria Juvenil (Children’s Literary 
\cademy) that we have at school. 

Isn’t this war terrible? It is terrible 
to think that not even America is at 
peace now. Perhaps when this letter 
eaches you. we will be in the war 

lso, against the American enemies, Ja- 
yan and Germany. You know we have 
the Estrecho of Magallanes (Strait of 
Magellan), and we will never let the 
battleships of Japan pass through. Chile 
s a very little and weak nation, but my 
ountry has been always free, and no 
ne has been able to vanquish it. 

I am studying English, and like it so 
uch. I want to learn it well. As you 
in see, I do not write in English so 
well. 

I have now to finish this letter, be- 
ause I have an examination of mathe- 

matics tomorrow, and I must study. 

Sincerely, from your friend of Chile. 


—SyLv1a Eroncoso Moon. 


mas, 


March 23-28, 


* 


1942 








——_ 
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Argentine Vote 
Goes Against Us 


The Concordancia, an alliance of 
political parties led by the National 
Democrats, was victorious in Argen- 


tina's congressional election on 
March 1 
One-half the members of the 


Chamber of Deputies (Argentina’s 
House of Representatives) were up 
for election. The other half will be 
elected two years from now. 

The parties of the Concordancia 
won the greatest number of seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
counting of votes is slow in Argen- 
tina, Complete results are not yet in. 

The Concordancia parties support 
Acting President Ramon S. Castillo. 
He favors a policy of remaining neu- 
tral in the war, rather than cooperat- 
ing with the United Nations. 

The election results were a blow 
to the United Nations. The Axis na- 
tions rejoiced. 

The Radical Party, which favors 
all-out support of the United Na- 
tions, suffered a severe defeat. 

The Socialist Party increased its 
number of Deputies. Neither the 


Concordancia nor the Radical Party 
has a majority of the Deputies. The 
Socialist Party holds the balance of 
power in the Chamber. 





















* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





Brazil Halts Ships; 


Moves Toward War 


On March 11, President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil ordered all Brazil- 
ian merchant ships to put into the 
nearest seaport. 

President Vargas issued the order 
after Axis submarines had sunk four 
Brazilian ships. Fifty-one Brazilians 
lost their lives in these sinkings. 

A feeling of anger against the Axis 
grew throughout Brazil. Newspapers 
of Rio de Janeiro carried editorials 
which bitterly denounced the Axis 
nations. 

President Vargas, who stil as a 
dictator, made two amendments to 
Brazil's Constitution. 

The first amendment permits the 
Government to seize the possessions 
of Axis citizens, in reprisal* for the 
sinking of Brazilian ships. 

The second amendment gives 
President Vargas the power to de- 
clare war without a vote of Parlia- 
ment. Many Brazilians believed that 
President Vargas was about to use 
this power, in declaring war against 
the Axis nations. 

At the Rio de Janeiro Conference, 
the Brazilian delegates took a strong 
stand against the Axis. Brazil broke 
off diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. 


Ewing Galloway 
Photo shows a scene on Mexico’s Lake Patzcuaro, whose crystal waters are 
a mile above sea level. Graceful, wide-spreading nets are dipped into 
water to catch fish. Dugout canoes are made by hollowing out tree-trunks. 
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tu 


OOD will win the war and 
peace!” That is the 
Secretary of Agri 
Wickard 


this slogan the 


write the 
slogan of 
laude R 


Following 


culture (¢ 
six mil 
lion U. S. farmers are engaged in the 
greatest agricultural program of our 
history. The total of farm products 
in 1941 was higher than ever before 
And the goals for farm production 
1942 higher still 

This “all-out farming’ 


during 
is just the 
opposite of the policy we followed 
1930s. During those years of 
Department of Agricul 
ture asked farmers to produce less 
Why was this done? 
It was because the 
than 
In other words, there was 


in the 
peace the 


tarmers were 


producing more consumers 
could buy 
a surplus* of many farm products. 
Whenever there is a surplus of any 
article, its price on the market goes 
down 

rhe prices of farm products tell so 
low that the farmers could not make 
corn fo 
than 
harvest 


market 


a profit. Farmers burned 


fuel because it was cheape! 


coal. Wheat cost 


sot on the 


more to 


than tarmers 
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J. W. MeManiga! 


Farmers are Uncle Sam’s “soldiers on 
the food front.” This farmer’s corn 
will feed hogs which will feed hun- 
gry Britons, so Britain can carry on. 


The cause of the low prices was 
the surplus of products for sale. The 
Department of Agriculture encour 
aged farmers to produce less, so that 
there would not be a surplus. The 
Government even paid farmers to 
raise fewer livestock and less crops. 
This caused prices of farm products 
to start up again. 

Another to meet this 
problem was the Ever Normal Gran- 
ary. Under this program, surplus 
crops were stored in cribs and silos 
y should be 
povernment lent money 


program 


until such time as they 
needed. The (¢ 
to the farmers to pay for these crops. 
When the crops are, taken out and 
sold, the farmers will be 
pay back these loans. 


The Ever Normal 


required to 
Granary pro 


Pardon the pun, but here’s a way to 
beet Hitler! Farmers will grow more 
sugar beets this year, because we 
have lost sugar of the Philippines. 
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FOOD I} 


gram is similar to the program of 
Joseph in the Bible. Joseph’s pro- 
gram was to store up food during 
the seven years of plenty, so as to 
have a supply during the seven years 
of famine. (Genesis, 41.) 

Because of the war, the “years of 
famine” have now come to many 
parts of the world. The crops stored 
under the Ever Normal Granary pro- 
gram will be of great use now and 
in the next few years. Our farmers 
must now provide food not only for 
the United States, but for 
United Nations. 

Russia, for example, usually gets 
most of its wheat from its “bread- 
basket,” the Ukraine. Nearly all this 
region has been under German con- 
trol since last summer. We may have 
to send American wheat to take the 
place of Ukrainian wheat. 

Britain, in time of peace, im- 
ported two-thirds of its food supply. 
Dairy products came from Denmark. 
Now Denmark and other food-grow- 
ing countries are 
rule. 


other 


under German 

Britain got meats and grains from 
Australia, Argentina, and other over- 
seas lands, Axis sea raiders have 
preyed on British shipping, and thus 
cut down this supply. 

To make up for the loss, the Brit- 
ish have turned golf courses into 
farms, and plante .d crops on every 
bit of idle land. Even so, 
not possibly 


they can 
produce a sufficient 
quantity of meat, eggs, milk and 
vegetables. The people are hungry 
most of the time. 

The following list shows Britain's 
food rations for reach person, as com- 
pared with the amount of food con- 
sumed before the war: 


Farm Security Administration photo by Rothstelr 
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An egg, an egg, from across the sea! 
Lord Woolton, British Food Minister, 
inspects shipment of U. S. eggs and 
cheese. Man with spotted tie is W. 
A. Harriman, U. S. Special Envoy. 


Meat—Each Briton gets a little over 
including the bone. 
average was 1% 


yuund a week, 
fore the war, the 
inds. 
Fats—8 ounces a week of butter, 
garine, and cooking fats. Not more 
1 2 ounces of this can be butter. Be- 

the war: 10% ounces. 
Ham—4 
5% ounces. 
8 ounces. 


Bacon and ounces. Before 
{ Waf}’: 
Sugar Before the war: 

a pound (which is 16 ounces) 
Cheese—3 Before the 


eating 


just 


ounces. Wal 


ounces. Britons are more 


it can be easily shipped 


butte: 


se because 
ese contains proteins and 


it is a substitute for meat and 
Vegetarians, farm laborers, and 
tory workers are allowed 12 ounces 


heese. 
fea (Britain’s national beverage 


ces. Before the war: 2.6 ounces 
Jams, marmalades, syrups—|] pound 
every month, about the same as be 


» the war. 
Egges—Not 
irce, Average consumer 
5 a month, depending on the season 
Before the war: 15 a 


but 
gets from 2 


rationed, they are 


the year. 

nth. 

Milk—Most people get 2% pints a 
week. Children under six get 7 pints a 


March 23-28, 1942 


Bri 





tish Combine 


week. Older children get 3% pints a 
week. Before the war, the average for 
all Britons was 2 4/5 pints a week. 

These rations are too low for com- 
fort, but they would be even lower 
if it were not for U. S. aid. We 
shipped half a billion dollars’ worth 
of food to Britain last year. This year 
we must ship a billion dollars’ worth, 
said Secretary Wickard. 

Certain foods are favored for ship- 
ment to Britain. They are: cheese, 
evaporated milk, dried eggs, beans, 
vegetable oils, canned tomatoes, 
lard, ham and bacon. These foods 
can be transported in a small space, 
so that fewer ships are needed to 
carry them across. 

In drawing up the 1942 “Food for 
Victory’ goals, the Department of 
Agriculture studied the food 
needs of the United Nations. The 
total amounts of food needed were 
carefully divided among the 
then then 
farms. Each farm family 
actly what it is expected to raise in 
1942. 

Many farmers will make 
in the kinds of crops they raise. In 
the past, the main crops of U. S. 
farms have been wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice and tobacco. This year, the 
farmers will raise less of these crops, 


first 


states 


counties, and individual 


knows ex- 


changes 


and more soybeans, peanuts, sugar 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 








Dept. of Agriculture photo by Forsythe 


“Oink, oink, why’s he shoving? Oh, 
he wants us to take a V for Victory 
pose. 
Wilbur Aitken of Delaware Co., 


Well, The shover is 


i we 


all right.” 


beets, potatoes, fruits and vegetables. 

Farms will produce more milk and 
eggs. More hogs, cattle, sheep and 
chickens will be raised. 

The change in crops, by breaking 
up the sy stem of one- crop farming, 
will benefit the land itself. During 
the First World War, many farmers 
exhausted the soil by raising too 
many crops of wheat and corn. Now, 
the Department of Agriculture is 
carefully planning so that there will 
not be hard times for the farmers 
after the war. 

It is easy to see how food will help 
to win the war. But how will food 
“write the peace”? 

After the war, many 
have to be fed by American farm- 
ers, until they can get their own war- 
torn fields back into production. This 
means that our food supplies will 
give us a lot of influence at the peace 
conference. Every will seek 
our friendship. We may be able 
see that a peace written 
which will prevent future wars. 

Secretary Wickard e xpresse d this 
idea in these “When the na- 
tions sit down at the table, 
great big stockpile of American food 
all ready to cook and eat, will greatly 


nations will 


nation 


treaty is 


words: * 
peace 


reinforce* the American views on 
arrangements for a just and lasting 
peace. By reaching the 1942 


duction goals, American farm 


pro 
fam- 


ilies will help to write the history of 
the future.” 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. In his radio speech to the farmers, President Roose- 
velt warned of (a) deflation; (b) inflation; (c) multi- 
plication. 


2. The new supreme commander of the U. S. Navy 


is (a) Admiral Ernest ]. King; (b) Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart; (c) Commodore Matthew C. Perry. 

3. The poll tax is (a) tax on barbershop poles; (b) 
a tax on farm products; (c) a tax that must be paid 
before voting. 


1. Port Moresby is in (a) New Guinea; (b) British 
Guiana; (c) New Britain. 
5. The Solomon Islands are (a) near the coast of 


Chile; (b) in the Indian Ocean: (c) east of New Guinea. 


My score———. 


FOOD FOR VICTORY 


Mark the following T for true or F for false. Each right 
answer counts 5. Total, 25. 


1. Under the Ever Normal Granary program, sur- 
plus crops are stored in cribs and warehouses. 

2. During 1942, American farmers will produce less 
than ever before 

3. In time of peace, Britain grows all its own food 
supply 

t. Cheese and eggs are among the foods we ship 
to Britain 

.. Claude R. Wickard is U. S. Secretary of Agri- 


culture 


My score ___. 


INDIA 


Match phrases in the righthand column with words in 


the lefthand column. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 


30 

l Calcutta A. Capital of India. 

9 Bombay B. Largest population group of India 
C. Second largest population grou 

3 Delhi por BreuP 

of India 

{ : Hindus D. City on west coast of India 

_ E. City on east coast of India 

) - Moslems. . . e . ° 
F. Former British Ambassador to Rus- 

6 Cripps. sia, NOW spec ial envoy to India. 


My score 


8 ) © or more copies to one address 
i ption office: 430 Kinnard Ave 
East 4 Street New York, N. Y¥. Herbert McCracken, Director of Sales; 8. 
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Test Yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition, 


Src is 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. The Concordancia is (a) a Brazilian musical instru- 
ment; (b) a Mexican boat with wide-spreading wings; 
(c) an alliance of political parties in Argentina: (d) a 
Puerto Rican dance. 

2. Acting President Ramon S. Castillo of Argentina 
favors a policy of (a) remaining neutral in the war; (b) 
all-out cooperation with the United Nations; (c) declar 
ing war on Mars. 

3. President Getulio Vargas ordered all Brazilian ships 
to (a) stay in harbor for the duration of the war; (b) put 
into the nearest seaport; (c) fire on Axis ships at sight; 
(d) fly the Stars and Stripes. 

4. At the Rio de Janiero Conference, the Brazilian 
delegates took a strong stand (a) against the Axis; (b) 
for the Axis; (c) against Pan-Americanism; (d) for strict 
neutrality. 


My score — ‘iis 


My total score ____. 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


mark, page 2, first column. A coin or money unit ol 
Germany, ordinarily worth 23.8 cents. 

economist (ih-KON-o-mist), page 2, first column. An 
expert in economics, the science of the production of 
wealth and its distribution. Economists deal with prob 
lems of prices, tariffs, taxes, wages, etc. 

potential (po-TEN-shul), page 4, second column. Pos 
sible. Having hidden power. From Latin potens, “being 
able.” 

minority (mih-NOR-ih-tih), page 4, third column. A 
small group, having less than half the total number of 
votes. The opposite of “majority.” 

reprisal (rih-PRIZE-ul), page 5, third column. An in 
jury done in return for an injury. 
(SUR-plus), page 6, first column. Extra 
amount, over and above what is needed or what can be 
sold. 


surplus 


reinforce (ree-in-FORCE), page 7, third column. To 
strengthen. In military affairs, it means to strengthen by 
sending more troops or ships. 

gargantuan (gar-GAHN-tyoo-ahn), page 10, first 
column. A huge person. From Gargantua, a gigantic king 
with a huge appetite, in the story by Rabelais. Also, the 
famous circus gorilla. 
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THEME ARTICLE ON FOOD 
STUDY IN FUNDAMENTALS 


We're down to earth this week with our Theme Article 

1 “Food for Victory”—pages 6 and 7. 

Napoleon’s oft-quoted remark, “An army marches on 
its stomach,” is only half a truth when applied to present- 
day war. Then armies ate off the land—masticated as they 
marched. Today the feeding problem extends into every 
nook and kitchen of the five continents. The growing of 
the stuff is not the greatest problem. After the farmer has 
done his work, an even greater undertaking is to transport 
the food to places where it is needed most. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why are U. S. farmers being urged to produce more 
food? 

2. How does the war cause a food problem for Britain? 

3. How has the war affected the food supply and costs 
in your own home? 

4. How is shipping related to the war food problem? 

“Food will win the war and write the peace!” said 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. What does the latter part 
of this statement mean? 


ta Questions 
. What is meant by the Ever Normal Granary program? 

W . it Bible story tells of a similar procedure? 

2. Before the present war, why did our Government 
encourage farmers to produce less food? 

3. Define the word surplus, in relation to food supply. 

4. What are some of the foods rationed in Britain? 

5. Name the region known as “Russia’s bread-basket.” 


THE RACE FOR INDIA—P. 4 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is India of great importance in the strategy of 
the war? 

2. Why has India been 
the United Nations? 


“holding back” in giving aid to 


Fact Questions 

1. Who is Sir Stafford Cripps? What post did he hold 
before going to India? 

2. What will he attempt to do in India? 

3. Name some of India’s raw materials. 

4. Name the two largest religious groups in India? 


5. Give one example of their differences in religious 
practices. 


MEN AND SUPPLIES TO AUSTRALIA—Map 
and article on P. 3 


Discussion Question 
1. Why are we pouring men and materials into Australia? 


Fact Questions 

1. How far is it from San Francisco to Sydney, Australia, 
by way of the Hawaiian Islands, Samoa and New Zealand? 

2. W hy are the Japanese occupying the Solomon Islands? 
To what nation do these islands belong? What nation con- 
trolled them before World War I? 

3. How close are Japanese forces to Australia? 

4. New Guinea is called the second largest island in the 
world. What is the largest? 

5. Since we do not call Australia an island, what is it? 


_ 
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Change in Theme Articles 


Developments in the war have caused the editors of 

) Junior Scholastic to make further revisions in the weekly 
series of Theme Articles, starting «vith this issue—“Food | 
Will Win the War.” 

Next week (issue of March 30-April 4)—“Financing 
Victory—Savings Stamps, Bonds, Taxes.” 

/ Issue of April 13-18 (an issue is omitted between 
the March 30th and the April 13th because of thé spring 
vacation )—“Organization and Services of the U. S. | 
Army.” This is the first of a series of seven articles on 
the Army, as follows: ( 

April 20-25—The Infantry. April: 27-May 2—The 

' Cavalry. May 4-9—The Artillery; Field and Coast. May 
11-16—The Armored Force. May 18-23—The Air Force. ' 
May 25-30—The Engineers. 


Review Quiz Next Week 


Next week’s issue will include, in the pupil edition, 
) a review quiz on the four March issues of Junior Scho- ? 
lastic. Questions will cover the Headline News and , 
Theme Articles. 
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WOMEN IN THE WARP. 9_ 


Discussion Questions 

1. Mrs. Roosevelt, in her newspaper column “My Day,” 
wrote: “I’ve come to one very clear decision, namely, that 
all of us—men in the services, and men and women at home 
—should be drafted and told what is the job we are to do.” 

Do you agree with this statement? Discuss the question, 
pro and con. 

2. How can women, with the responsibility of a family 
and house to look after, help in the war effort? 

3. If Congress passed a law to draft women to war 
work, do you think all women who are physically able, 
should be given full-time jobs outside the home? 


Fact Questions 
1. What are some of the jobs, usually done by men, that 
women are now doing? 


9. What work do women do near the front lines of battle? 


R.A.F. IN THE U.S.A.—P. 12 


aren = Question 
. Why does Britain send her flying cadets to Canada for 
cae To the United States? 


Fact Questions 

1. What do the initials R.A.F. stand for? 

2. What is the difference between the R.A.F. 
Army Air Corps methods of training pilots. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—P. 5 
Discussion Question 

1. Why are the results of the Argentine elections on 
March 1 considered a blow to the United Nations? 
Fact Questions 

1. What U. S. legislative body is similar to the Argentine 
Chamber of Deputies? 

2. What is the Concordancia in Argentina? 

3. Who is President of Argentina? What is his policy in 
regard to the war? 

4. How does Brazil’s attitude toward the war differ from 
Argentina’s. 

5. Who is President of Brazil? What order did he issue 
on March 11th? What was the reason for the order? 


and U. S. 
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DINING IN LONDON 
Is AN ADVENTURE 


This article, a despatch to the New York Times by Ray- 
mond Daniell of its London office, is reprinted here as 
supplementary reading with the “Food for Victory” theme 
article on pages 6 and The style and vocabulary are 
perhaps not what your senile are accustomed to, but you 
may want to have them tackle it just to determine how 
much of it they can comprehend. Let them rewrite some 
of the paragraphs in their own words. Let them discuss 
the meanings and the specific use in this context of such 
words and phrases as: 

akin (2d paragraph); sticklers (3rd paragraph); uncon- 
ventional (4th paragraph); indulges (5th paragraph); 
niceties (5th paragraph); queues (6th paragraph); reserva- 
tions (7th paragraph) ; gourmand (8th paragraph) ; deter- 
rent (9th paragraph) ; met with raised eyebrows (10th 
paragraph); onion soup a la London (10th paragraph); the 
word has gone around (llth paragraph); high-faluting 
(11th paragraph); camouflaged (11th paragraph). 

The article is reprinted by special permission of the New 
York Times. We cr. numbered the paragraphs in case 
you want to use the piece in classroom. 


By RAYMOND DANIELL 
Special Cable to The New York Times 
] London, March 14—Dining out in London these days, or 
e lunching either, is always an adventure, while break- 
fasting is usually a disappointment, especially to Americans. 


y) There are not any eggs; sausages are made with a little 


e meat and much meal or something akin to sawdust and 
it has been long since any but infants saw fruit or tomato 
juice. There is enough milk for tea, but the substitute paste 
that is used for cream is an insult to the English coffee. 


Luncheon is becoming the favorite meal for meat 
e eaters, because then one has a reasonable chance of 
getting a thin slice of roast beef or perhaps two thin slices 
of roast mutton before the supply gives out. The trick is to 
get into a restaurant at lunch time; because Londoners are 
such sticklers for doing the accepted thing that everybody 
rushes off at the same hour, with the result that all the 
best places and some not so good are jammed at | P. M., 
especially if they are what are jokingly called reasonably 
priced ones. 


4 The unconventional late luncher just waits and settles 
e for tea, because by 2:30 P. M. the waiters are cleaning 
up and preparing to close the place until dinner time. 


5 The only way to make sure of getting luncheon is to 
e reserve a table a couple of hours ahead, if one is plan- 
ning to go to a restaurant that indulges in such niceties 


The Lyons Corner houses, the ABC restaurants, Slaters, 
6. the Qui lity Inn and others of the same genre have long 
waiting queues outside from 1 o'clock on. And in London 
today these queues are a temptation, for they usually mean 
there are sweets and chocolates being sold at the other end. 


Even the informal little restaurants of Soho, where good 
* 2 food used to be obtainable at low prices, have gone in 
for reservations and it is no longer of any use experimenting 
and exploring among them. The food shortage has them 


all licked. 


8 The reason why so many people are eating in restau- 
e rants is partly because London is crowded as it never 
was in peacetime and because those who eat at home on ra- 





tions get so much less to eat in a week than the well-heeled 
gourmand who stuffs himself in the better restaurants, where 
he does not have to give up coupons and where he can go 
the rounds, limited only by the amount of cash he has to 
spend. He cannot have a fish and meat course at the same 
restaurant, but he can have one here and the other there. 


Prices have become a serious deterrent to gluttony, for 
e even the cheap places have become expensive, and it 
~ er to get out of the better ones at much less than 
The Savoy charges 15s now for dinner, with an extra 
shillieg for a demitasse. At Scott's the other night the writer 
dined expensively but not sumptuously on fried scallops. 
The price was 6s for five not very big ones, served with 
a meager spoonful of fried potatoes. Oysters, always expen- 
sive here, now cost from ‘13s a dozen up, and smoked salmon, 
the price of which is not controlled, costs as much as 5s, 
or a dollar, for a thin slice. 


] This town used to be a city of late diners but serious 

e eaters do not bother about the conventions now. A 
year or so ago any one who had gone to Simpson's before 
6:30 o'clock would be met with raised eyebrows and the 
surprised stare of the waiters and might even have been 
turned away. Now the place is filled by 6 o'clock in the 
evening and those who arrive after 6:30 have about as much 
chance of finding any meat to eat as of discovering onions 
in onion soup a la London. 


1] The word has gone around that the early bird catches 
ethe roast beef, although the real Yorkshire pudding 
is long since forgotten for lack of eggs. One lesson that visit- 
ors to ‘Loudow learn early in the game is that if there is not a 
solid cut of meat to be had it is better to eat a solid piece 
even of salt fish than to take a chance on minced hash to 
which the chef has given a fancy name. What sort of stuff 
has gone into that high-faluting hash, camouflaged with 
highly seasoned un-English sauce is something that is per- 
haps ‘best left undiscovered. 


12 However, the writer foolishly ordered shepherd's pie 
ethe other night in a restaurant he had learned to 
trust, only to discover that it was made out of something 
that looked and smelled ex: ictly like, and probably was, 
canned stuff sold in the United States for feeding cats and 
dogs. 


Answers to Quiz, Page 8 
HEADLINE NEWS: b; a; c; a; ec. 
FOOD FOR VICTORY: T, F, F, T, T. 
INDIA: 1-E; 2-D; 3-A; 4-B; 5-C; 6-F. 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: c; a; b; a 
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me POSTERS AND MAPS * ed History Series 
*% FOR YOUR CLASSROOM x 


@ PLEDGE TO THE FLAG fee 









You'll want to dis- 
play this beautiful 
framed pledge to 
our flag these days 
when it becomes 
more important 
than ever to en- 
courage patriotism 
among your stu- 








le WOMEN 
nts. enlist 
Fy ST how 
GHT Tye FO Cite FARMER 

Beautiful design as illustrated. Lithographed in 5 colors. Handsome frame. , WOMEN APPLy ~~~ FAM 

‘ es _ ICTORS, MES~ 
LARGE SIZE Pledge to the flag, 22” x 28”, . . $1.50 ELEVATOR 
SMALL SIZE Pledge to the flag, 11” x 14”... 75c IN MUNITION 








JUCTION JOBS 








At These Reduced Prices 
LITERARY MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


with drawings of literary landmarks, outstanding authors 
and characters in famous American books. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY: 


picturing the main events and actors in the drama of 
American History from discovery to now 


oth maps are 33 inches by 22 inches, and are printed in 4 colors. These 
aps are the most complete, authoritative and beautifully executed pictorial 
aps ever offered to American schools. They are certain to be in wide 
emand for years to come as invaluable adjuncts to any English or history 
assroom. 


Each Map was $1.00. Now Reduced to 75c Posipaid 


Set of 2—Were $1.50—Now Reduced to $1.00 for Both 
MAPS ARE MAILED IN STRONG TUBE WITHOUT BEING FOLDED OR CREASED 


THESE MAPS MAKE EXCELLENT PRIZES 
FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER 

_ YOUR POSTERS AND MAPS TODAY = & 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP JST 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 


Printing and Publishing Office, 
430 Kinnard Avenue. Dayton, Ohio 











For my check or money order of $ ........ please send me: 
er LARGE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG $1.50 
SMALL PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 75c 
LITERARY MAP OF U.S. ...... 75¢ 


Daca 75¢ 
See . $1.00 
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LEARNING TO BE 
A SOLDIER 


Letters from a Rookie in the People’s Army to a Pal Back Home 


ROOKIE’S FIRST DAY 
IN THE U.S. ARMY 


Dear BILL: 

You ask so many questions about 
life here in camp, it’s hard for me to 
know where to start. Perhaps I'd 
better tell you about that famous 
“first day” after you left me at the 
railroad station. That was a day 
many of us will never forget. 

Being the only fellow to go from 
our town made the trip up to the 
induction station rather exciting for 
me, even though it was a lonely one. 
However, once I arrived things be- 
gan to hum. 

First of all, they lined us up three 
deep and ran us through the medi- 
cal examination. There must have 
been about fifty doctors, all in little 
booths. Each doctor looked at a par- 
ticular part ot you, such as eyes, 
ears, teeth, feet, and so on. They 
didn’t miss a thing from the top of 
your head to the tip of your toes. 
They even had a psychiatrist there 
who interviewed you to check your 
sanity. Some of the boys couldn't 
read or write, so he had to give them 
block tests. Once that mill was 
started, it went along in true Army 
fashion and I was through in about 
ten minutes. 

The first real taste of the Army 
came when we had to face our new 
Sergeant. Picture a wiry little fellow, 
weather-beaten, with a voice like a 
foghorn, and you have it: “Leather- 
puss” was a good name for him. Yes, 
and he had a pal too. one twice his 
size, barrel-chested, who roared 
like a bull. Gargantua, we called 
him. 

The big fellow was on hand to 
greet us when we first lined up, and, 
unfortunately, he seemed to be 
looking for trouble. Our very pres- 
ence seemed to annoy him. As a 
matter of fact, it wasn’t long until 
we earned our first “blast” as they 
say. “Leatherpuss” had just called us 
to attention in a manner that 
couldn’t be misunderstood. His Gar- 
gantuan* buddy was stamping up 
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NEW! 


On this page Junior Scho- 
lastic publishes the first of a 
series of letters from one of 
Uncle Sam’s soldiers in training. 
The author is Private Charles 
Brinley Russell of Headquarters 
Detachment, Ist Battalion, 182d 
Infantry, 26th Division, Camp 
Edwards, Mass. He writes the 
letters to his friend Bill, a mem- 
ber of Junior Scholastic’s staff. 
Publication of these letters is ap- 
proved by War Department. 
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and down the lines looking us over, 
his jaw thrust out, and his hands 
folded down his back. The silence 
was surprising. Then it came, a neat 
little Bronx cheer from one of the 
more chipper fellows. 

Both Sergeants roared at once, 
“Quiet!” 

There was some snickering. Again 
the Sergeants roared. This time it 
was quiet. 

“If any of youse guys want to 
know who's da boss ‘round here jest 
speak up!” Not a word from any- 
one. “And furdermore, any guys 
what makes a peep when I yells 
attention s’gonna scrub dat barracks 





wit a toothbrush—every inch of it. 
An’ I ain’t foolin’.” 

The following morning we were 
given our equipment. But not until 
we had scrubbed the barracks twice. 
The first time we didn’t quite make 
the grade; so—we did it over. 

Remember how we talked about 
the Army's selection of clothes—how 
we decided they came in but two 
sizes, too big or too small? I was 
fully prepared to face this problem, 
but when it came time to take off 
our “civies” (street clothes to you) 
I was due for two surprises. First of 
all, everything fitted. And, secondly, 
I was undressed, and dressed with 
complete outfit to boot in 14 min 
utes! Bill, I know that sounds impos 
sible, but their system of handing 
out clothes is one of the marvels of 
our modern Army. 

It works something like a high 
speed assembly line. As you go 
through the mill, clerks swarm 
about you like bees measuring you 
and howling out strange orders to 
their mates on the supply shelves 
I only remember that my shoes wer 
“nine Charlies.” One outfit is put on, 
the extras are thrown in a large 
duffle bag. As their parting shot 
they jam a hat on your head, throw 
the heavy bag at you and push you 
out the door, your shoes loose and 
coat flapping in the wind. The check 
list is read and sounds like a tobacco 
auctioneer. I spent the rest of the 
morning picking off the tags (there 
were 67) and getting used to the 
itch from the woolen shirts. 

Yours as ever, 


CHUCK. 





Illustration by Katherine Tras 


A neat little Bronx cheer from one of the more chipper fellows. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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Where Goes the Wind? 


By DOLORES NEVILLE 
Ind. 


Hammond, 


Grade 7. 


Lincoln School, 
Age 12 

The wind in the willows 
Whips them around. 
They bow their heads 
In fear to the ground. 
But when through the garden 
1 walked all around 
The masterful wind 
Couldn’t be found. 
Now where, I wondered, 
Could the wind have gone? 
First rough as a lion 
Then timid as a fawn 


Cricket in April 
By THERESA AUGER 


Junior High School, Manchaug, Mass. 
Age 13. Grode 8 


Listen! A cricket is singing, 

\ cricket at last sings in the quiet of 
evening. 

\Vinter is past 

Listen! The song of the cricket 

is trying to say somewhere summer is 
waiting 

Not far away. 


Sea Nymph - 


By HELEN POLLINGER 
P. S. 46, New York, N. Y 
Age 11 Grode 7. 


f 


Green-skinned, 
eyed, 


green-haired, green 
Your green beauty is your pride. 
Dwelling in the green-eyed sea, 
Dreamer in eternity. 

Green shadow as you pass, 

Over the sea floor like green glass. 
Green heart quick with jealousy, 
Dreamer in eternity 


JSA stands for Junior Scholastic Achieve- 
rent. Pupils whose original writing is ac- 
epted receive a JSA button. Send contri- 


butions to JSA Club, Junior Scholastic, 220 


| 42d St., New York, N. Y. Be 
state your age, grade, school, and school 
Contribution 


P 
eacher’s endorsement 


sure to 


iddress. must have you 


Now You Can Relax 


‘If you heard the thunder, the light- 
ning did not strike you. If you saw the 
lightning, it missed you; and if it did 
‘trike you, you would not have known 
it.” Kart B. McEacuron 
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PRESENT TOTAL AND HE'S A 


HE'S ANOTHER WHEATIES 


CHAMPION ! AB JENKINS 
HOLDS MORE WORLD'S UNLIMITED 
SPEED RECORDS THAN ALL OTHER 
RACING DRIVERS COMBINED/ 


87 SPEED RECORDS! THAT's ABS 
RECORD WHEATIES EATER TOO 


AB'S THUNDERING MORMON 
METEOR IIT “ STREAKS OVER THE 


BONNEVILLE SALT FLATS AT 189 MPH. 


Try it tomorrow! This famous 


“Breakfast of Champions” Ab 
Jenkins and hundreds more of 
our greatest athletes enjoy. 

Help yourself to Wheaties, big 
crunchy flakes of toasted whole 
wheat with a ‘million dollar” 
flavor. Eat your Wheaties with 
lots of milk and fruit for an 
athlete’s supply of body-building 
nourishment. 

Yes, here’s your extra-nourish- 
ing whole wheat breakfast with 







3 MILE-A- MINUTE 
MAYOR! CAPABLE AND —~.4 
POPULAR AB JENKINS , 
IS MAYOR OF SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH 









the that ‘em all! 
Wheaties are made by General 
Mills. Your grocer has them, so 
get a package now! You'll say 

just like Ab Jenkins does- 
that a ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” 
is SWELL! 


taste tops 


Special offer! Get handsome 
mechanical pencil, shaped like 
big league baseball bat—stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. 
10c 
Wheaties box top, while supplies 
last. Send to Wheaties, 
Dept. 1700, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Yours for only and one 


now 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


‘Breakfast of 


are 
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tered trade marks of General M Inc 


Champions 
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9 With all of us our first concern is the nation’s 
" war effort, but there is still need for recreation 
—for travel—for education. Our national leaders 
have rec the United States Travel 
Bureau early this year reaffirming the policy 
expressed in its own slogan: “Travel Strengthens 
America. It builds the Nation’s Health, Wealth 
and Unity.” 

Enjoy a travel vacation this summer and let the 
Missouri Pacific arrange it for you. Missouri Pacific 
offers time-saving service to favored vacationlands 
throughout the West, Southwest and Mexico with 
a choice of routes and comfortable, modern travel 
accommodations. 

You can travel economically by train. Fares are 
reduced for the summer holidays and there are 
attractive all-expense tours planned to fit your 
vacation budget. 


See MEXICO 


You'll be fascinated by this friendly, 
foreign land with its gorgeous scenic 


beauty and picturesque Old World | 


atmosphere... No passport needed 
..» The rate of exchange is all in your 
favor... The SUNSHINE SPECIAL 

rovides fast, through service every 


day from St. Louis and Memphis to Mexico City. | 


or COLORADO 


Combine your trip to the N.E.A. Con- 
vention—Denver, June 28 to July 2— 

with a vacation in this scenic western 
wonderland. This summer a luxuri- 

ous new Missouri Pacific streamliner, 

“The COLORADO EAGLE,” will y 
provide overnight service from 

St. Louis to Pueblo, Colorado Springs 

and Denver. 


For a vacation nearer home we suggest 
Hot Springs National Park or The Ozarks. 
Call on any Missouri Pacific passenger 
representative for complete information 
and assistance with your travel plans. 


OR MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 


MR. P. J. NEFF, 
Asst. Chief Traffic 
Officer 
1604 Missouri Pacific 
Building, 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
Please send detailed information about a 
vacation trip to 


O MEXICO (J COLORADO [5 HOT SPRINGS 
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BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 














ANY pilots for Britain’s Royal 

Air Force are now being 

trained in the United States. 

From the start of the war, the British 

knew that their own air bases were 

too close to the enemy for training 

purposes. If they set up training 

fields on the island of Britain, the 

Germans would be sure to blast them 
with frequent air raids. 

To avoid this, the British made 
Canada the big base for the training 
of pilots, just as was done in the 
First World War. But the Canadians 
did not have enough instructors, air- 
fields, or training planes to do the 
job. 

And so the leaders of Britain’s war 
effort turned to the United States 
for help. They asked that R.A.F. 
pilots be trained at U. S. bases. Our 
Government agreed to the plan. 

U. S. Flying Schools 

Flying schools were set up in the 
United States last June. Their loca- 
tions, and the number of men they 
train, are military secrets. But it is 
known that pilots from these schools 
have gone into service in Britain, 
Libya, and the Far East. 

The flying schools are operated 
jointly by the R.A.F. and the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. The American 


THE R.A... in tHe U.S.A. 


method of training is used. This is 
different from the British method. 

The R.A.F. trains most of its pilots 
for just one job—to fly to their ob- 
jective, release their bombs, and re- 
turn. The pilots do not bother with 
any of the details of running the air 
base. And they are not required to 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
other branches of Britain’s armed 
forces. 

Under the R.A.F. method, it takes 
a cadet only 20 weeks to complete 
his course of training. 


Our Training Course 


American pilots, on the other hand 
are expected to know everything 
about the air force, and almost every- 
thing about the rest of the Army. It 
takes 32 weeks to complete our train- 
ing course. 

The British students sometimes 
have difficulty in getting used to the 
American way of doing things. When 
they were put into the American 
classes, and given a thorough course 
i. military training, they objected: 
“Why must we bother with all that? 
We want to get overseas and bomb 
the Germans.” 

The American instructors replied 
that these courses are necessary for 
all-round training. 





British Combine 


American instructor, in front cockpit, gives last minute orders to British 
flying cadet before taking off in PT-17 “Yellow Peril” training plane. 
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REWRITE MAN 


Your assignment this week is to 
lo a rewrite job. 

On a newspaper staff, a rewrite 
ian stays in the office and writes up 
stories that are tele »phoned in by re- 
porters called leg men. The leg man 
vets all the information he can and 
telephones it to the rewrite man. 

Suppose that you are a rewrite 
ian On the staff of your local news- 
paper. The telephone rings, and it is 
loe Anderson, a leg man, 

From the information Joe gives 
ou, you are to write a news story 
200 words in length. Remember that 
the lead of your story must sum- 

irize the important facts. In the 
irst two or three 


sentences be sure 


NEW MOVIES 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 
A United Artists Picture 


his is Carole Lombard’s last pic- 
re. The thought of her death makes 
t hard for us to laugh at this com- 
edy, even though Jack Benny is in it. 
[he scene of the picture is War- 
w, the bombed and ruined capital 
{ Poland. All the funny happenings 
n the film take place against a back- 
sround of burned houses, wrecked 
streets, and marching German sol- 
vs. That, too, takes away 
ood for laughing. 
in the picture, Carole Lombard 
the leading dy in a troupe of 
Polish actors. Jack Benny is her hus- 
nd, another actor. They decide to 
their acting skill to outwit the 
\ iZIS. 


our 


In uniforms, false whiskers, and 
int, the actors pretend that they 
the German big shots. One of 

e actors even gets away with pre- 
\ding to be Hitler himself. 

The best acting in the picture is 

one by Carole Lombard. The few 

laughs come from Jack Benny. 
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to include the 5 W’s—Who, 
What, Where, Why; 
How. 


When, 
and the H— 


Here is Joe's end of the telephone 
conversation: 


“This is Anderson. I'm down at High 
Bridge. A car just jumped off the bridge 
and the driver is living to tell the tale. 
No one with him. Dropped 85 feet, hit 
the embankment along Central Avenue 
and rolled down another 40 feet to the 
bottom of the embankment. That’s the 
Pike Lumber yard there. The driver- 
Arthur E. Matuzo—M for monkey, A 
for applesauce, T for turkey, U for un- 
derwear, Z for zero, O for opportunity. 
He scarcely got a scratch. Seems 
shaken up, but wouldn’t get in the am- 
bulance. Age 26, salesman for Reardon 

Candy Company. Lives at 145 West 
Twelkth Street. His car was full of 
sample cases, and the candy scattered 
all over the place. He said the car got 
out of vical and he doesn’t know how 
or why. Said he was going no more 
than 40 mile, and nobody is denying 
him. Two men said they saw the car 
swerving and breaking through the 
guard rail, but they couldn’t say how 
fast it was going. It’s a miracle the guy 
wasn’t killed. He said he held on to the 
steering wheel, and this may have saved 
him. It wasn’t pushed out of place, 


though the car was pretty well smashed 
up. That’s about all. Oh, yes—you know 
that scattered candy? Well, the kids had 
a field day. When Matuzo saw them 
picking it up, he laughed and told them 
it was all theirs. He was so glad to be 
alive that he was willing to give any- 
thing to anybody.” 


GOOD WORK! 


Interviewing Mr. Nelson 
(Issue of Feb. 2-7) 


Olson, Lindbergh Junior High 
Long Beach, Calif.; Rose Marie 
Fries Avenue School, Wilmington, 
Joe Henry Price, Sudan (Tex.) Jr. 


Maxine 
School, 
Dossi, 
Calif.; 


H. S.; a Miller, Mt. Empire School, 
Pine Valley, Calif.; Providence Caban, 
P. S. 3, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Esther House, 
Dixie School, Wiley Ford, W. Va.; Vir- 


ginia Rudeseal, R. L. Osborne Jr. H. S., 
Marietta, Ga.; Carol Krieger, School No. 52 
Rochester, N. Y.; Virginia Nicholas, Fort 
Pierce ( Fla.) Jr. H. S.; Donald Olson, Ash- 
land (Wis.) School; Duane Harper, Bev- 
erley Manor School, Staunton, Va.; Ruth 
Verhagen, School No. 12, Paterson, N. J.; 
Noah Kretsch, Prescott School, Scranton, 
Pa.; Wayne Meyers, Delphi (Ind.) Con- 
solidated School; Billy Blalock, Grimes 
School, Lexington, N. C.; Irving Frost, 
Mark Twain Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Hugh Mabe, Bancroft School, Youngstown, 
O.; and Jean Clement, Hawthorne School, 
Helena, Mont. 





Dreaming of a Lovelier- 
Looking Complexion? 











tone 


USE WESTMORE 


FOUNDATION CREAM 


Use it very sparingly .. 


.just a gossamer thin 


veil of loveliness, then pat on powder. Your 


complexion will have a smooth, even glowing 


will look fresh and flawless all day, 


or all evening. Developed by Hollywood's 
famous make-up artists, the Westmores. Try 


it! At your toilet goods counter. Priced at 50¢. 
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LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER” 


Louisville Slugger Softball 
bats, like their big brothers 
Louisville Slugger Baseball 
bats, are the finest that can 
be made. There are 29 models 
to choose from in the 1942 
line. You will be sure to find 
one that exactly suits your 
style of hitting. Every Louis- 
ville Slugger carries a num- 
ber on the barrel end of the 
bat for easy identification. 
Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. 


GET YOUR 1942 SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 


Your Louisville Slugger Dealer 
has a copy for you. In addition 
to all the latest information on 
the game it also contains com- 
plete information 
on the Louisville 
Slugger line for '42. 













Kowet 

for the LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
“OFFICIAL RULES FOR 1942” 

or send 10c in stamps direct to Dept. S-32 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 





YOULL 
ENJOY 
READING 


Best 
High School 
Writing 1941 


The new edition 
of SAPLINGS 


Contains the 
the cream of the 
crop of short 
stories, poems, essays, submitted by high 





school students to the last SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES Literary Awards. 
150 pages, handy size, attractively bound 
in boards with die stamped gold seal 
Price, postpaid ——~—~__ _$2.00 





Edition Limited to 250 numbered copies— 


Send cash with your order to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


SA-}, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Ssssesgseseessssessgssevs 














y* NO TEAM SPORT does one 
player count so much as the 
pitcher does in softball. No matter 
how strong its sluggers, nor how 
snappy its fielders, a team with an 
ordinary pitcher is at a loss against 
a team with a pitching ace. A good 
pitcher can muffle the bats of the 
mightiest hitters. 

One reason for this is the short 
pitching distance. The pitcher’s box 
is only 43 feet from the plate, as 
compared to 60 1-2 in baseball. The 
pitcher must throw underhand, but 
this is no handicap. A good hurler 
can put as much speed and hooks 


on the ball as a hardball pitcher. 
IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


This wasn’t always the case. Back 
in the old days, the pitcher was just 
another man on the team. He merely 
lobbed the ball up nice and easy and 
the batters whaled it all over the 
lot. 

A fellow named Paul “Windmill” 
Watson changed all that. In 1933, 
down Arizona way, he developed a 
knack of spinning his arm and re- 
leasing the ball like a rifle shot. 

This was hard enough on the bat- 
ter, but to make it really tough along 
came John “Cannonball” Baker, of 
Milwaukee, with an octopus-like 
windup that shot the ball up from 
nowhere. This became known as the 
Figure 8 windup and was very mys- 
tifying indeed, arriving unexpectedly 
like a torpedo. 

Thanks to Windmill and Cannon- 
ball, pitching improved a thousand- 








HAROLD “SHIFTY* GEARS 
SOFTBALL‘'S TOP PITCHER 


fold. Nowadays, all our star hurlers 
know how to palm the ball and zip 
it like a thunderbolt. 

It’s no rare feat for a pitcher to 
strike out 10 to 15 men in a game. 
Three years ago, Roy Burlingame 
a Centerville, lowa, hurler, whiffed 
21 men in a row! 

Ray Ortez of the Phoenix, Ari 
zona, Lettuce Kings called in his 
fielders in a game at St. Louis in 
1938, and let them play mock cards 
while he kept a boast to strike out 
three men in a row. 


IN HIGH “GEARS” 


Greatest of all modern pitchers is 
33-year-old Harold “Shifty” Gears, 
of the Kodak Parks, an amateur team 
that represents the great photo- 
graphic supply factory at Rocheste: 
New York. 

Nifty Shifty is the only pitcher 
who has won two national champi 
onships. He turned the trick for the 
Kodaks in 1935 and 1940. In the 
1940 championship tournament, lhe 
hurled six straight shutout games! 

Shifty, who wears glasses on and 
off the field, learned how to pitch 
in a Rochester junior high school. In 
18 years on the diamond, he has won 
694 out of 785 games, including 304 
shutouts and 55 no-hit games. He 
has struck out 11,500 batters, or two 
out of every three he has faced. 

How does he do it? First, he can 
put the ball within an inch of where 
he wants it. Second, he has blinding 
speed. And, third, he can curve the 
ball in or out, up and down. 

Like most great athletes, he takes 
his training seriously. He prepares 


‘for the season as carefully as Joe 


Louis trains for a fight. He plays 
table tennis to sharpen his eyes 
bowls to keep his arm in shape; and 
plays tennis to limber his legs. 
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First person singular, present indica- 
tive of be. 
Native of Arabia. 
6. Alone of its kind 
Ss. Til. 
Full-length white linen vestment. 
1. Abbreviation for Georgia. 
». Country in South America 
\7. Middle of the day. 
) Oldest city in the world. 
). Negative answer 
|. Clothing. 
River in Germany. 
24. To perform an action 
6. To perceive by the eye. 
2 Island in the Dutch East Indies, 
). Large town. 
|. To sleep lightly. 


Upon. 


Nickname for Alfred. 

Possessive case of I. 

Adverb meaning to the same extent. 

». Large. 

}. Slang for satisfactory. 

City in Maine. 

). British Dominion in North America. 

0. Province in Canada. 

2. Exclamation meaning behold. 

3. Hard substance forming the frame- 
work of the body. 

». Small dog with turned-up nose. 

6. An age in history (pl.). 

Conjunction meaning not or no. 

Prefix meaning again 

Aged. 

Adverb meaning near. 

8. In Greek mythology, a maiden loved 
by Zeus. 

). Abbreviation for 

). Within. 


—Iutho= 


company. 
[Solution 


next issue] 


Solution to March 16th Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-bomb; 3-ate; 11-trek; 14-apish; 16- 


18-anti-aircraft; 20-he; 21-beret; 25-ooze; 
Ed; 27-warden; 28-and; 29-read 
DOWN: 2-owes; 4-this; 5-ask; 6-asp; 8-larch; 


shut; 12-ran; 13-enter; 15-Idaho; 17-Malta; 
8-abbe; 19-fez; 22-Eden; 23-ewe; 24-idea; 25-one. 
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Joke of the Week 





This joke from George True, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky., wins 
our vote for the funniest story of the 
week. 

Nazi Gestapo Agent (to traveler): 
“Have you a permit to stay in this 
country?” 

Traveler: 
away.” 

Nazi Gestapo Agent: “Have you a 
permit to leave?” 

Traveler: “No.” 

Nazi Gestapo Agent: “Then you can't 
leave. I'll give you 24 hours to decide 
what to do. After that you'll be shot.” 


“No. but I'll 


leave right 


The Cad! 


“Pardon me, dear, but your stockings 
are wrinkled.” 
“You brute! I'm not wearing stock- 


: 990 
ings! F 


rancis Pantz, Jr.H.S., Wellsburg, N. ¥ 
Hun-gah! 
Mother: “Billy, did you eat the 


apples I put on the.table?” 
Billy: “Why, I didn’t touch one of 
them!” 
Mother: “Well, 1 put four on the 
table and now there’s only one left.” 
Billy: “That’s the one I didn’t touch.” 
Buddy Bartkowski 


P.8.42, New York, N. ¥ 


Wrong Number 


Teacher: “Your math homework 
always added wrongly, Jim. Why?” 

Jim: “Oh, my father helps me with 
it, and he’s a waiter.” 


5 Cook St., Br 


1S 


Gladys Gendel oklyn, N. ¥ 
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“Now, once more; ‘It is I, 
—It is he,—Ilt is she.’ ” 











STAMPS 

Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun for Only i0e! 500 Foreign 

Stamps, unsorted and unpicked mostly on bits of 
Daper) just as received from the church missions and 
ther sources Africa, So. America, Australia, China 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 
sented Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each The biggest 


Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might 
thing really valuable! Price only 10¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. No. 24, New York 


find some- 


Jamestow! 
















ALIFORNIA 


Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
woods, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 





Berkeley June 29 
and to 
Los Angeles August 7 









WORLD'S SMALLEST AIR MAIL — LARGEST map 
DIAMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ae — to study your 
stamps with, Free 
Stamp Magazine, 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries. A 
real bargain, only 5c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Com- 
\ pany. Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 








Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 

Bart. P, METAL ARTS CO.. ROCHESTER, %. ¥ 









FOR THE NEW 
1942 AVIATION 
TEACHING KIT 


This is a complete new edition of the 
Aviation Teaching Kit first offered by 
United Air Lines in 1940—enlarged, 
brought up to date, and including 
many new features. Among its con- 
tents are: 

52 page profusely illustrated ‘Teach- 


Manual of aviation facts « 24 
printed pictures of planes and aie 


ers 


travel « 1 large airline map of the 
United States, 20” x 24” « 40 small 
airline maps, 9” x 12”, with flight pic- 
ture of a Mainliner on the back with 
all parts named « 40 sheets of air 
mail, air express and air baggage 
stickers « Directory of 50 authorita- 
tive sources of aviation information 
¢ Practical suggestions for use of all 
materials. 


The previous edition. of 30,000 was 
exhausted very fast. Price, which in- 
cludes mailing cost, is 25c. Use the 

















coupon for convenience. Please be cer- 








tain to give complete mailing address, 


UNITED AIR LINES 


See ee nO ee ee 
UNITED AIR LINES 
Department of School and College Relations 
5959 Cicero Avenne, Chicago, Ill. Room A 
Please send me . copies of the new 1942 
Aviation Teaching Kit, at 25e a copy. Enclosed 
is $ . Mail to: 


Name. . 


School . 
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BEHIND Ti TRADLANE 


Japs Invade 
New Guinea 


Two Towns Occupied . 
Attack on Australia Now 
Believed Imminent 








Japanese invasion troops moved across 
from New Britain to New Guinea ss 
making their first landings on that islan 
northeast coast at Salamaua and at Lae, 
provisional « apital 
That brought the par mney arm of 






1. AIRPLANE carrying gold ore is pic 
tured on New Guinea air mail sts —_ The 


island of New Guinea is rich in gold, cop- 
per, silver, and precious stones. But tangled 
jungles and jagged cliffs make transporta- 
tion difficult. During a recent gold boom, 
planes brought in dredges piece by piece. 


2. BIRD OF PARADISE lives in New 
Guinea. Other native birds are the egret, 
the bower-bird, and the cassowary, which 
ean kill a dog with a blow of its foot 


3. NATIVE HUTS are made of log frames 
with thatched walls and roofs. The natives 
of New Guinea are ow e people, some 
being cannibals and head-hunters. There 


are both giants and pygmies on the island. 
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courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co 











Control Exposure 
For Good Pictures 


N TAKING good pictures, 
one of the most important 
points is correct exposure. This 
means admitting the correct 
amount of light into the camera. 
When a picture has been un- 
der-exposed (made with too 
little light), it is dark and 
muddy-looking. When it has 
been over-exposed (made with 
too much light), it is faded. 

There are two ways to control 
the amount of light that enters 
the camera: by regulating the 
lens opening (aperture), and by 
regulating the speed of the 
shutter. 

When the lens is wide open, 
it admits the greatest amount of 
light to the film. If less light is 
desired, the lens opening can be 
narrowed. 

The dial which controls the 
lens opening is marked with-fig- 
ures like these: £4.5, £5.6, £8, £11, 
f16, £22. (See cut below.) On 
different cameras, somewhat dif- 
ferent markings are used. The f 
stands for “focal length.” 

To close down the lens open- 
ing, you move the lever to a 
higher figure; f4.5 admits twice 
as ‘much light as £5.6; £5.6 admits 
twice as much light as £8. 








Closeup of Agfa 
Speedex camera, 








showing aperture in- 
dicator (pointing to 
f8), shutter speed in- 
dicator (pointing to 
1/50th of a second), 
and focusing indica- 
tor (pointing to 5 ft). 














On a very bright day at the 
seashore, you may be able to 
close down your lens to f22. On 
a dark, cloudy day when you 
need all the light you can get, 
it may be necessary to open the 
lens to f4.5. For an ordina 
day, f11 will probably be best. 

The speed of the shutter also 
helps to determine the amount 
of light that enters the camera. 
The speed markings indicate the 
length of time that the shutter 
is open. The figure 5 stands for 
one-fifth of a second, the figure 
10 for one-tenth of a second, and 
sO on. 

Here again, the higher the fig- 
ure, the less light is admitted. 

The strength of the light itself 

varies, of course, with the season 
of the year and the time of day. 
The brightest light is sunlight at 
noon in the middle of summer. 

Early in the morning or late 
in the afternoon, the sun’s rays 
reach the earth at a slant, and 
therefore are not so strong. Dur- 
ing the winter, when the sun is 
low in the sky, the light is not 
so strong as in summer. If there 
is a cloud in front of the sun, 
the light is weaker still. 

On an ordinary sunshiny day, 
a correct exposure would be: 
lens opening at f11, and shutter 
speed at 1/50 of a second. 

—Lucy A. PRESTON 
Photography Editor 
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